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Notes. 


THE IDENTITY OF ISABEL BIGOD. 
IF one consults those genealogical authorities 
who have dealt with the pedigree of the 
Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, one discovers 
either a great divergence of opinion as to 
the identity of the lady whose name appears 
at the head of this communication, or a 
complete omission of her name. 

This want of unanimity might be better 
understood had Isabel been a member of a 
family of less importance and social standing 
than was that of the Bigods, and one may 
not perhaps be far wrong in assuming that 
this apparent inability to ‘‘ place her” in 
the pedigree correctly may be mainly due 
to the fact, as in the case of many another 
family of equal social position, that in the 
early days compilers of pedigrees confined 
themselves rather to the public than to the 
private side of a family when writing up its 
ancestry, that is to say, they more or less 
limited their efforts to dealing with those 
in the direct line of succession instead of 
compiling a table which would give a 
complete record of the whole of the issue of 
each member of the family, whether in'the 





direct line or not. The result is that an 
unabridged history of the early ancestors 
of a family, whether the pedigree be com- 
piled by the Heralds or other authorities, is 
seldom discovered. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains that 
Isabel Bigod’s parentage is either so recorded 
as, from the diversity of the statements, to 
throw doubt upon the reliability thereof, or 
else she herself is omitted altogether from 
the pedigree. 

For example, we find her described in the 
claim for the Barony of Slane presented to 
the House of Lords, 1835 (Banks, ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ i. 221), as “daughter of Roger le 
Bigod”; as “sister to John Bigot” 
(Banks, 7., ii. 78); as “sister of John 
Bigod ” (‘Collections relating to Families 
of Lovetot, Furnival, Verdon, and Talbot,’ by 
Dr. Nathaniel Johnson, 1693-4, Add. MS. 
18,446, Brit. Mus.) ; as “‘ daughter of John 
Bigod” (Banks, ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage,’ i. 105); and as ‘ daughter of 
Ralph Bigod”’ (Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
ed. 1840, p. 60; Carthew, ‘History of 
Hundred of Launditch,’ Part I. p. 39; 
Milles, ‘Catalogue of Honour,’ p. 505); 
whilst Blomefield (‘ Norfolk,’ v. 225), Silas 
Taylor (*‘ History and Antiquities of Harwich 
and Dovercourt,’ pp. 71, 121), the Rev. 
George Munford (‘ Analysis of the Domesday 
Book of Co. Nerfolk,’ 1858, p. 22), J. F. Marsh 
(‘Annals of Chepstow Castle,’ p. 268), Harri- 
son (* History of Yorkshire,’ i. 254), Harl. 
Soc. (vol. xvi. p. 222, ‘The Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1564’), and the writer of the 
article in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1827, 
1, 588, on the ‘Office of Earl Marshal,’ 
ma‘e no reference to Isabel in their respec- 
tive Bigod pedigrees. 

Whilst we have the above assertions as 
to who Isabel was, there is one writer who 
tells us who she was not. 

_ Mr. Hamilton Hall, F.S.A., in his most 
interesting and learned paper read before 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
26 Nov., 1912, on ‘The Marshal Pedigree ’ 
(Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, part i. vol. xliii., March, 1913), 
says regarding Isabel that the assertion that 
she was the daughter of Ralph Bigod is an 
impossible one, for 

‘*she was certainly older than eithe 

his brothers. By the dates of pg Roepe 
born about, if not actuaily in, the year 1205”; 

and he adds, speaking of the marriage of 
Hugh Bigod, third Earl of Norfolk, and 
Maud Marshall, “Of this marriage no 


-* These dates, unfortunately, are not rev ” 
by Mr. Hamilton Hall. vi oe eek ceeee 
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daughters are known,” implying thereby 
that Isabel was not likely, therefore, to have 
been their child—an inference which he pro- 
ceeds to emphasize by saying :— 

**That Isabel may have been daughter of some 

as yet unknown Ralph Bigod cannot well be denied. 
That she was the daughter of this Ralph and Berta 
de Furnival...... is a “chronological impossibility. 
The indication that she was of the line of the 
Marshals in some way arises from the fact that 
Connell was her ‘ maritagium.’ ” 
This latter statement is, I venture to submit, 
one which destroys the possibility of Isabel 
belonging to any other family of Bigods than 
that of the Earls of Norfolk. 

The record regarding Isabel’s ‘ marita- 
gium”’ is to be found duly set forth in ‘Cal. 
Doc. Ire.,’ i. 2121, and to my mind destroys 
the accuracy of the entry in the claim to the 
Barony of Slane describing her as the 
daughter of Roger Bigod, because one may 
be pretty safe in asserting that a Marshal 
manor, which Connell was, would not have 
formed the “ maritagium ”’ of a sister-in-law 
of Maud Marshal's; and Mr. Hamilton 
Hall’s very sensible conclusion that Isabel 
must, owing to the dates of her issue, have 
been born about, if not actually in, the year 
1205, disposes of those writers who describe 
her as sister of John Bigod, as his (John’s) 
daughter, or as daughter of Ralph Bigod. 

Having got thus far, and bearing in mind 
two things 
Mr. Hamilton Hall for Isabel’s birth, and 





as her ‘‘ maritagium *—one may now pro- 
ceed to consider the following passage, which 
I have discovered in perusing the ‘ Annals of 
Ireland’ as recorded by Gilbert in his 
‘Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin,’ 
vol. ii. p. 313—a passage which, I respectfully 
submit, clearly shows Isabel to have been 
the daughter of Hugh Bigod by his wife 
Maud Marshal, and thereby fully accounts 
for her receiving Connell, a Marshal manor, | 
as her “ maritagium ”’ :- 

‘Hugo Bygod, Comes Norfolcie, desponsavi t | 
Matildem M: areshall, qui fuit Comes Mareshallus | 
Anglie, jure uxoris sue, qui Hugo generavit | 
Radulphum Bigod, patrem Joannis. Bigod, qui 
fuit filius Domine Berte de Furnyvall, et Isabelle 
de Lacy [there is a foot-note which reads 
**vidua, scilicet, Gilberti Lacy,’’ Camden], uxoris 
Domini Johannis Fitz-Geffery, et quando Bigod | 
— Comes de Northfolk, fuit mortuus, Johannes 
de Garenne, Comes de Surrey, ex filia filium 
nomine Ricardum et sororem Isabellam de Albeney, 
Comitissam de Arondell.’”’ 

The ‘Annals’ in question, which are all | 
in Latin, form a portion of the MS. (now in | 
the Bodleian Library, 
“Laud MS. No. 526.” 





It may be asked by w. ie: thow* Annals ” 
were written, and when. 

According to Gilbert (Preface, vol. 
p- exv), 

““The ‘Laud Manuscript’ supplies -no informa- 
tion as to the original compiler. It contains annals 
of Ireland from 1162-1370...... and consists of 4] leaves. 
of vellum and paper. Each of the pages is in a 
small Chancery hand of the 15th century. The 
book belonged to William Preston, Viscount 
Gormanston, Deputy Lord Treasurer of Ireland 
1493, and the ‘ Laud Manuscript’ was brought to 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. from Ireland 
by ‘Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who retired 
from the Viceroyalty in 1521.” 

As regards the authorship, we find Sir 
James Ware in 1639 attributing these 
‘Annals’ to ‘“* Pembrigius or Pembrige,’’ 
who flourished in 1347, and whom he con- 
jectured to have been a Dublin writer; but, 
says Gilbert (¢., p. exviii), 

** Ware did not state the grounds for ascribing the 
work to him, nor are particulars accessible relative 
to any writer named Pembrige connected with 
Treland.” 

Gilbert, however, admits (7b., p. exx) that 
“the Annals are, as Ware conjectured, probably 
the production of a resident in Dublin or its 
vicinity. Many of the entries relate to matters 
connected with that city, its magistrates, people, 
and religious institutions.” 

The passage I have quoted occurs in the 
middle of a pedigree of the Marshals and 


ii. 


, “| their descendants, which is recorded, under 
namely, the date assigned by | 


the year 1219, in connexion with a reference 


3 | to the decease of William, Earl of Pembrok 
the fact that she received a Marshal manor | ‘ mbroke, 


in that year. 

It is perfectly clear from the particulars 
contained in this pedigree that it was not 
written in 1219, and not until a long time 
after. For example, at the time it was 
written Isabel was married to her second 
husband, John Fitz - Geoffrey. Now her 
first husband, Gilbert de Lacy, died, ac- 


| cording to Mr. Hamilton Hall (‘ The Marshal 


| 





| Pedigree’), between 12 Aug. and 25 Dec., 
1230, and (Watson’s Genealogist, N.S. xxi., 
1904) she had married again before 11 April, 
1234. (Her second husband died in 1258.) 
| We also find references to names of indivi- 
duals who lived into the early years of the 
following century. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that the 


jentry was not made prior to 1234, whilst 


Ware would assign the date to some period 
during the lifetime of Pembrigius, who 
flourished in 1347. Gilbert asserts that the 
| writing is that of a Chancery hand of the 
fifteenth century, but may it not perhaps be 
| possible that the Chancery official hand of 


Oxford) known as| the fifteenth century was so little unlike that 
| of the corresponding hand in the fourteenth 
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as to make it feasible for the MS. to be 
equally well assigned to the latter as to the 
former century ? I merely put this forward 
as a suggestion. I have, unfortunately, 
no opportunity of obtaining confirmatory 
evidence on the point. If, however, the 
supposition is sound, one would perhaps 
not be far wrong in assuming that the record 
of the Marshals and their descendants, of 
which the passage I have quoted forms a 
part, was written between 1234 and 1347; 
and I venture to submit that, being so 
written, or even as late as the fifteenth 
century, it may be accepted both as genuine 
and trustworthy. The manuscript was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Laud, with others, to 
the Bodleian Library in 1636. 
Francis H. RELTON. 

. 8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


I was present, as one of the subscribers, 
when the little bronze tablet, placed to 
commemorate the approximate site of the 
Globe, on the north wall of Messrs. Barclay’s 
Brewery, was unveiled in October, 1909. 
As some doubt hal been thrown on the 
correctness of the historical localization of 
the building, based on an interpretation of 
an interesting document concerning it which 
had appeared in The Tims of the 2nd of that 
month, I was very anxious to be allowed 
to tell what I knew about the matter. But 
so many people wanted to speak, no time 
could be given to me. I told Dr. Martin, 
but as he didnot include the chief points in 
his little book on ‘The Site of the Globe,’ I 
think that I ought to record it, while any of 
those who can confirm it remain alive. 
The alterations made in Barclay’s Brewery, 
between 1880 and 1890, were superintended 
by my husband, Mr. Henry Stopes, architect 
and engineer. He was then also F.Hist.Soc., 
F.G.S., a life member of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and a passionate hunter 
after paleolithic implements in the Upper 
and Lower Terrace gravels of the Thames 
Valley. He was accustomed to estimate 
carefully even the most apparently trifling 
signs of geological depositions, and was 
peculiarly fitted to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subsoil of the Bankside. 
I begged him to make sure of carefully 
reading the title-deeds, and to examine 
everything he found in the region of 
foundations. He did so. His opinion was, 


from the title-deeds, that as the Barclay | 





property included Globe Alley, which led tu: 
the old theatre both ways, <nd as it included 
Globe Court, it also included the site of the: 
old Globe. He afterwards told me that he 
had come upon foundations (at the received 
site) which seemed of the suitable shape and 
mass for such a purpose (the exigences of the 
other buildings forbade a more thorough 
search), and he spoke of a tree as a pointer’ 
to, rather than as the point of, the ancient 
building. I have always regretted that I[ 
did not ask leave to go and see the works then.. 

I went on making notes, and, among 
others, carefully read in the original the 
Ost'er Heming case, to which I happened to 
have the reference, though it has never been 
printed (Coram Rege Roll, Hilary Term, 13 
James I., m. 692). But as I understood that 
Dr. Martin was doing further work on the 
subject, and as I quite agreed with his 
conclusions, I naturally published nothing. 
As, however, he did not answer the assump- 
tions made in The Times, May, 1914, I think 
I may here add the few additional points I 
have, for the use of students interested. 

I have a transfer of the Rose tenement,. 
before it was turned into a theatre, at the 
point where it has always been located, in 
Rose Alley, north-west of Maiden Lane, where 
the extent of Bankside broadens out, and the 
enclosing streets bend further north and 
south. The Coram Rege case recites that 
Nicholas Brend, on 21 Feb, 41 Eliz. 
granted to Burbage and others all that 
parcel in four lots occupied by Thomas Burt, 
isbrand Morris, and Lactantius Roper, 220 
feet east to west, “‘adjungentem vie sive 
venelle ibidem ex uno latere et abuttantem 
super peciam terre vocatam The Parke 
super boream’”’; and another lot held by 
Roberts and Ditcher, “et adjungentem 
super alio latere vie sive venelle pre- 
dicte....et abuttantem....super venellam 
ibidem vocatam JMaiden Lane versus 
austrum.” The rough plan drawn for The 
Times in 1909 inverts the two lots from 
north to south, and thereby transports them 
to the north of Maiden Lane, carrying “ the 
Park ” with them as a boundary still to the 
north of all (while we kncw that a row of 
houses faced the river to the north). It 
becomes a case, then, first for a surveyor’s 
estimate. It may be remembered that 
draining and embankment generally narrow 
and deepen the channel of a river, and 
increase the acreage of the banks. So we 
may take it for granted that the area of the 
Bank in Shakespeare’s time was smaller, 
rather than larger, than it is to-day. The 
application of a surveyor’s rod would soon 
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show that there is not room for the demands 
north of Maiden Lane, 7.e., one parcel of 
land 100 feet from north to south; one lane 
of unrecorded width; another parcel of 
land estimated elsewhere as 140 feet, from 
north to south; another sewer of unre- 
corded width; the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Park, also indefinite; and at least one row 
of houses and gardens. 

Again, there was an unnamed lane between 
the two lots of land. How can it be ex- 
plained that north of Maiden Lane there 
never was any lane called ‘“‘ Globe Alley ”— 
never, in fact, any lane at all, at any time 
recorded ? while there was a lane, afterwards 
called Globe Alley, which led from Dead- 
man’s Place to the Globe Theatre, and a 
rectangular branch with the same name, 
leading from Maiden Lane southwards, ap- 
parently meeting at the Globe Theatre. How 
was it that Mrs. Piozzi, after her marriage to 
Thrale, became romantic over the place 
where she supposed, from common tradition, 
the ruins of the old theatre stood? And it 
must not be forgotten that the land of 
Thrale, sold to Messrs. Barclay & Co., lay 
entirely to the south of Maiden Lane. The 
land now owned by them to the north was 
acquired at a comparatively late date. 
Stow and Speed’s map, edition 1720, still 
retains Globe Alley south of Maiden Lane ; 
so that all topographical authorities seem 
to support the old attribution (see Dr. 
Martin’s maps in his little book on ‘The Site 
of the Globe ’). 

Again, the rendering of the boundaries 
depends on the reading of the terms. I have 
read many a description in such documents, 
both in Latin and English, which show that 
the terms used might mean either north or 
south. But there is one legal description 
which rises on my memory—that of Richard 
Shakespeare's house in the Snitterfield 
property of the Ardens in the sixteenth 
century, which gives it as ‘‘ abbutting on 
the High Street, against the north,” where 
the other measurements and_ boundaries 
make it perfectly clear that the house lay 
to the north, and the High Street to the 
south. Ihave checked so many errors made 
by lawyers’ clerks or translators that it is 
much the simplest way out of all the “ 
fusion worse confounded ”’ to believe that 
some one concerned made a mistake in the 
writing or reading. The testimony of the 
Sewers Books seems to be alluded to, but 
without references, in the whole-page Times 
article of last year. It seems to me, from 


my last notes, that if these are carefully 
read, with due collation of other authorities, | 


con- | 








they give no support to the new supposition. 
In the Record of the Sewers Commission 
for Kent, Surrey, and London, in the County 
Council offices, there are a great many 
complaints brought against Thomas Brand 
and his tenants after 1569. Onp. 143 also 
there is (1587) :— 

‘*Wee present Thomas Brand, or his tenant John 

Potter. to pyle, board, and fill up with earth nine 
poles of his wharfe lying in Maiden Lane against 
the common sewer there.”’ 
In 1594, p. 196b, is presented ‘* Thomas 
Burte, Dier, for not repairing the sewer 
running betweene the back of his garden 
and the Park.” In the same page we find : 

‘* Jasper Morris, Dier, was fined because he had 
not repaired his encroachments made at the back- 
side of his garden into the sewer lying between 
his garden and the Park.” 

The two men last mentioned were tenants 
of two of the lots included in Burbage’s 
lease, 159), and this description fixes the 
site. The sewer in Maiden Lane was bounded 
north and south by Maiden Lane itself. 

In 1603, p. 381 :— 

“Ordered that the farmers of gardens adjoining 
the sewer on the south side of Maiden Lane, from 
George Archer’s house until the corner of the Park, 
shall clense every one of them their parts of th2 
same sewer.” 

(This sewer runs from the south northerly, 
and is entered in all maps, showing that The 
Park lay to the south of Maiden Lane.) 

On 30 Jan., 1605, p. 435b, two widows are 
to be fined 10s. each, if they do not repair 
theirpart of the sewer in Maid Lane. On 
the same page ‘“‘ Burbidge,’ Heming, and 
others, 

“the owners of the Playhouse called the Globe in 
Maid Lane, shall before the 20th Aprill next pull 
up, and take clene out of the Sewar, the props or 
posts which stand under their Bridge on the north 
side of Mayd Lane.” 

Apparently the other tenants were content 
to fling a board across from bank to bank 
of the sewers in front of their houses; but 
the owners of the Globe, being more anxious 
for the comfort of their audience, had built 
a bridge, and, naturally, had put the pillars 
or props into the drain at the north end of 
the bridge, as the soil was not in their 
property. At the south end of the bridge, 
however, they had their own leased land to 
deal with, and could make supports where 
they pleased, probably due north of the 
northward end of Globe Lane. A further 
charge was laid against Burbidge and 
Heming and the others that they shall, 
“before the 20th day of Aprill next, well and 
sufficiently pyle, boorde, and fill up 8 poles more or 
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less of their wharfe against their said Playhouse, 
upon pain to forfeit for every pole then left undone 
2us. (not done, decret novi levandum).” 

Nothing, therefore, in the Sewers Books 
suggests that the Globe itself lay north of 
Maiden Lane, and I think we may safely 
turn to ourold and intelligible ‘‘ evidences,” 
so carefully marshalled by Dr. Martin. 

C. C. STores. 





IRISH ANNALS. 


THE Annals are among the most important 
of the ancient manuscript writings for the 
study of Irish history. The following are 
the principal :— 


The Synchronisms of Flann.—By Flann, a lay- 
man, Ferleginn, or chief professor of the school of 
Monasterboice ; died in 1056. He compares the 
chronology of Ireland with that of other countries, 
and gives the names of the monarchs who reigned 
in them, with lists of the Irish kings who reigned 
contemporaneously. Copies of this tract are pre- 
served in the Books of Lecan and Ballymote. 

The Annals of Tighernach. — By Tighernach, 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise and Roscommon. He 
wrote partly in Latin and partly in Irish. Eight 
copies of his Annals (but all imperfect) exist—two 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, two in the 
British Museum, two in the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, one at Trinity College, Dublin, and one 
in the Ashburnham Collection. The Annals 
begin with Cimbay, B.c. 299. Tighernach died in 
1088. He was acquainted with the chief historical 
writers of the world known in his day, and made 
use of Flann’s Synchronisms, and of most other 
ancient Irish historical writings of importance. 


The Annals of Innisfallen.—Compiled about 
1215, and continued by another pen to 1320; con- 
tains a detailed account of the Battle of Clontarf. 
The original is in the Bodleian. ‘These Annals were 
compiled by some scholars of the Monastery of 
Innisfallen in the Lower Lake of Killarney. 

Annals of Boyle.—From the earliest times to 
1253, written in Irish, mixed with Latin. The 
entries throughout are meagre. 

Annals of Ulster.—By a Maguire of Fermanagh 
(434-1500), continued to 1541; also called the Annals 
of Senait MacManus, now Belle Isle, in Upper 
Lough Erne. Cathal Maguire, the original com- 
piler, died of smallpox in 1498. 

Book of Fermoy.—In the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Annals of Loch-Cé (from 1014 to 1590).—Compiled 
in the sixteenth century for Brian MacDermott, 
Chief of his name, on the ‘‘ Rock of Loch-Cé,” 
near Boyle, Co. Roscommon. Edited for the * Rolls 
Series” by W. M. Hennessy. Dublin, 2 vols., 


aae 

Annals of Connaught, 1224 to 1562. 

The Chronicon Scotorum (Chronicles of the Scots 
or Irish), down to A.p. 1135, was compiled about 
1650 by the great Irish antiquary Duald Mac- 
Firbis, last of a long line of hereditary poets and 
chroniclers, who was born at Lecan, Co. Sligo. 
There is a copy in the Royal Irish Academy, 





Dublin, edited for the “‘ Rolls Series” by W. M. 
Hennessy. Dublin, 1866. : 

The Annals of Clonmacnoise.—From the earliest 
period to 1408. The original Irish of these is lost; 
but we have an English translation by Connell 
ene of Westmeath, which he completed 
in 1627. 

The Annals of the Four Masters.—Compiled in 
the Franciscan Monastery of Donegal (1632-6) by 

1. Michael O’Clery. 

2. Conary O’Clery (his brother), the copyist. 

3. Peregrin O'Clery (his cousin), head of the sept. 

4. O’Mulconry (of Roscommon). me 
Michael O'Clery, born about 1575, at Kilbarrow 
Castle, by Donegal Bay, became a Franciscan friar 
at Louvain, and died in Donegal in 1643. The 
O'Clerys were hereditary bards and historians of 
the O’Donnells of Tirconnell. This work, extending 
in two parts from 2242 B.c. to 1616 A.D., gives chiefly 
the Annals of Ulster and Connaught. Begun in 
1632 and completed in 1636 by those commonly 
known as the Four Masters, these Annals were 
translated with most elaborate and learned an- 
notations by Dr. John O’Donovan, and published 
—lIrish text, translation, and notes—in seven large 
volumes. . 

The Psalter of Cashel.—These Annals, compiled 
by Cormac MacCullenan, have been lost. 

Besides Annals in the Irish language, there 
are also Annals of Ireland in Latin, such as 
those by Clyn, Dowling, and Pembridge, and 
of Multyfarnham, most of which have been 
published. Wittiam MacARTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 





SHAKESPEARE ALLusions.—The following 
do not appear in the ‘ Allusion Book ’ :— 


1. “There will be occasion to peruse the Works 
of our ancient Poets,as Gefiry Chaucer, the greatest 
in his time, for the honour of our Nation; as also 
some of our more Modern Poets, as Spencer, Sidny, 
Draiton, Daniel, with our Reformers of the Scene 
Johnson, Shakesphear [sic], Beaumont, and Fletcher? 
—Edward Phillips, ‘The New World of English 
Words,’ 1658, fol., az verso. 


2. When Tempests and Enchantments fly the 


own, 
When Prosp'ro’s Devils dare not stand your 
frown. : . 
Epilogue to ‘‘The Armenian Queen. New 
Songs, and Poems, A-la-mode_ both at 
Court, and Theaters,....by P. W. Gent.” 
1677, p- 86. 
3. Then waking (like the Tinker in the Play) 
She finds the golden Vision fled away. 
Prologue, ‘* Written by a Friend,” Ravens- 
croft’s ‘ The London Cuckolds,’ 1682. 


4. If to divert his Pangs he try 
Choice Musick, Mirth or Company, 
Like Bancoe’s Ghost, his ugly sin, 
To marr his Jollity stalks in. ; 
Henry Higden, ‘A Modern Essay On the Thir- 
teenth Satyr of Juvenal,’ 1686, p. 45. 


5. Bath’d in cold Sweats, he frighted Shreiks 
At visions bloodier than King Dich’s. a 
Ibid., p. 47. 
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** Bancoes Ghost. 1n the Tragedy of Mackbeth, 
‘where the coming in of the Ghost disturbs and 
interrupts the Entertainment.” 

** Vision Dick’s. In the Tragedy of Richard the 
31.” Author’s notes on 4 and 5. 
6. Pity me, Sergeant, I’m undone, 

To-morrow comes my Tryal on; 

R—r comes out, and you will see 

With the same Cannon he will roar, 

Which maul'd poor Shakespear heretofore. 

John Oldmixon, ‘ Poems,’ 1696, p. 57. 


G. THORN-DRURY. 


CaLcuTTA STATUES AND MEMORIALS (AD* 
DENDUM). (See 11S. vi. 41, 104, 163, 204.) 
—The following additions to my list may 
be recorded. 

Clive of Plassey (1725-74).—Similar to 
that erected in Whitehall, London (24 Aug. 
1912), in the Victoria Memorial Hall Col- 
lection at ‘‘ Belvedere,” Alipore. Unveiled 
by Sir C. Bayley, 16 Dec., 1913.—John 
‘Tweed. 

Curzon of Kedleston (b. 1859), Viceroy, 
1899-1905.— On the maidan to north of 
the Outram Road. Unveiled by Lord Car- 
michael, 8 April, 1913. At the four angles 
of its platform are figures of ‘ * Agriculture,” 
“© Peace,’ ‘‘Commerce,” and ‘“ Famine Re- 


lief.”,—Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 
Kitchener of Khartoum (b. 1850).— 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 1902-9. On 


the maidan to south of the Roberts statue. 
Bronze. Equestrian. Unveiled by Lord 
Carmichael, 21 Mar., 1914. ‘‘ Erected by 
Public Stibscription, as a mark of the esteem 
of the People of India.” The Field-Marshal 
is seated upon his horse Democrat.—S. 
March. 

Minto, Gilbert John Elliot -Murray- 
Kynynmound, fourth Earl of Minto (9 July, 
1845-1 Mar., 1914), Viceroy of India, 1905- 
1910.—On the maidan to south of the Lans- 
downe statue. Bronze. Equestrian. Un- 
veiled by Lord Hardinge, 4 Mar., 1915. The 
arab charger is New Minister. The pedestal 
is surrounded by a bronze frieze depicting 
the people of India acclaiming their appre- 
ciation of Lord Minto’s administration; a 
feature of this is a representation of one of 
the Lion Gateways of Government House.— 
Sir William Goscombe John. 

Ripon.—George Frederick Samuel Robin- 
son, first Marquis of Ripon (1827-1909). 
Viceroy of India, 1880-84. On the maidan 
to west of the Curzon statue. Bronze. A 
replica of that at Ripon. This belated 
memorial to the Viceroy of the Ilbert Bill 
Agitation and the Rendition of Mysore is the 


Outcome of a public movement commenced | | elsewhere. 





| 


at the time of his leaving India, but held in 
abeyance until recently. Unveiled by Lord 
Hardinge, 4 Mar,, 1915. 

I do not know if the statues of King 
Edward (Sir J. Brock) and Lord Curzon 
(F. Pomeroy) referred to as in preparation 
at 11 S. vi. 42 have yet reached Calcutta. 

A white marble bust of Dr. H. E. Busteed, 
author of ‘Echoes of Old Calcutta,’ was 
unveiled by Lord Carmichael, on the staircase 
of ‘ Belvedere,” as an addition to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall Collection, on 25 
Feb., 1914. The Thackeray bust (11 S. vi. 
41) has also been placed in the same collec- 
tion. The statue of Sir William Jones 
of Calcutta, in St. Paul’s, London (Bacon), 
might have been mentioned in my notes at 
11 8S. vi. 163. The busts of the Roman 
Cesars (11 8. vi. 205) came from the 
Government Hall of the Dutch Governor- 
General at Batavia in 1813 (11 8. vi. 316). 

Witmot CorrFiELD. 


TENNYSON AND CRABBE.—I wonder if it 
has been noticed by any one that the lines 
in ‘In Memoriam ’ (viii.) :— 

A happy lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 


Who ‘lights and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone and far from home ; : 


He saddens, all the magic light 
Dies off at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight, 


are an allusion to Crabbe’s delightful poem 
‘The Lover's Journey.’ 

I wonder if any annotated edition of 
‘In Memoriam’ has been published. I am 
sure a very charming volume might be made 
out of an edition of that kind. I should be 
very glad to assist in the preparation of 
such a book. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

{Messrs. Macmillan published in 1905 an edition 
annotated by the author. There are several 
others. } 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGutsH.—The fol- 
lowing expressions are consistently made use 
of by a fairly educated resident in the East 
Midlands :— 

‘He has a right to,” in the sense of 
“he ought to”; the idea intended to be 
conveyed being that of a duty, and not of a 
right or privilege. 


a A. B. belongs to those houses,” 
meaning ‘Those houses belong to A. B.”—a 


curious inversion. which I do not know of 


W. B. H. 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Roy NE veutt”’: “LE Roy 
In ‘Divi Britannici,’ by Sir 
Kxt., 1675, p. 20, is the 


sé LE 
‘S’AVISERA. 
Winston Churchill, 
following :— 

‘Tis true that each Law receives its form Hx 
traduce Parliamenti, that is (as our vulgar Statutes 
express it) by advice and consent of the Lords and 
Commons, who sit with the resemblance of so many 
Kings, but they find but the grosser substance, or 
the material part, ’tis the “Royal Assent that 
Quickens and puts the Soul, Spirit, and Power into 
it. A Roy s’avisera, only ‘much more A Roy ne 
veult, makes all their Conceptions abortive, when 
he pleases.” 

The form “Le Roy (or La Reyne) 
g’avisera’”’ is well known. Was the denial 
of assent ever expressed by ‘Le Roy (or 
La Reyne) ne veult ” ? 

In Erskine May’s ‘ Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,’ eleventh edition, 1906, p. 513, we 
read :— 

‘*The form of words used Ps express a denial of 
the royal assent would be ‘ Le roy s’avisera.’ . 
This power was last exercised in 1707, when Queen 
Anne refused her assent to a bill for settling the 
militia in Scotland.” 

One can scarcely suppose that Sir Winston 
Churchill was in error, seeing that he sat in 
Parliament 1661-79, his book being pub- 
lished in 1675. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Tae Ice Sarnts.’’—It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain whether there is any reference 
in English folk-lore to the Saints Mamert, 
Servais, and Pancrace, whose ‘* Days” occur 
successively on 12, 13, and 14 May. 

In the Netherlands they are called ‘ The 
ice Saints,” ‘“‘ The Severe Lords,” from the 
well-established belief that, no matter how 
genial preceding days may have been, their 
influence brings a fall in the temperature. 
The French say : ‘‘ Sans froid ces Saints de 
glace ne passont naan” 

, F. Compton PRICE. 
71, Loraine Mansions, N. 


BovucHeEerR FAMILy OF SOMERSET.—I should 
be grateful for any genealogical information 
relating to the Boucher family of Somerset, 
and more particularly to the branch of the 
family which was settled at Yeovil from the 
middle of the sixteenth century or earlier. 
I am especially anxious to ascertain the 
name of the wife, and evidence of the 
marriage, of John Boucher, who had a child 
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pen baptized at Yeovil on 17 Nov., 1754. 
I have extracted all the entries relating to 
this family from the Yeovil Parish Registers, 
and have a considerable amount of evidence 
gleaned from wills and other sources. I 
shall be pleased to communicate with any 
one interested in this family and to supply 
any information in my _ power. Other 
variants of the name are Boocher, Bocher, 
Bowscher, Bucher, Bourchier, &e. Some 
members of the family spelt the name 
Butcher. H. TapLey-SoPer. 
City Library, Exeter. 


GHOSTWICK (? CHostwick, THOSTWICK).— 
Wanted, information regarding the “ Right 
Worshipful Sir Edward Ghostw ick [possibly 
Chostwick or Thostwick], Kt.’ Three 
baptismal entries (1612-6-8), and servant's 
burial (1616), recorded in the registers of 
Norton Church, Herts. No trace, otherwise, 
of connexion with Norton or Herts. 

H. F. Hatcu. 

Hitchin. 


PALMER AS HAMLET.—Can any one tell 
me where this portrait, by James ‘Lonsdale, 
now is? It was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1818. 

T. Cann HuaueEs, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


FiemisH IMMicRants.—I shall be obliged 
to any reader who can tell me where I can 
see lists of the names of those Flemish 
weavers who came to England prior % 1750. 

G. T. S. 


Otp Eneusn Rrxc.—In Mr. Jewitt’s 
book on Haddon Hall there is an engraving 
of a fifteenth - century finger - ring, bearing 
the inscription ““de boen cuer,” in old 
English letters, round the hoop, and a figure 
of St. John the Baptist with the Lamb en- 
graved upon the bezel. Is it known where 
this ring is now? I have ascertained that 
it is not, as has been stated, either at Haddon 
Hall or in the possession of the Duke of 
Rutland. P. W. 


Tracy.—Who were the parents and grand- 
parents of Dorothy Tracy ? She married 
first Edward Braye, and secondly Sir 
Edward Conway, first Viscount Conway, 
who died 1630. JIXATHLEEN WARD. 


FERRERS OF TAMWORTH CASTLE, c. 1628.— 
Will somebody be so kind as to tell me 
what is the royal descent in the person of 
Sir Humphrey Ferrers of Tamworth Castle, 
circa 1628 ? R. USssHER. 

Westbury Vicarage, Brackley, Northants. 
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OLD ETONIANS: (1) ARDEN.—There is a boy 
of this name in the Eton School List of 1781 
with the following note attached in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of January, 1832: 
“Son of an ingenious poet, the friend of 
Garrick.”” Can any reader identify for me 
the ingenious poet ? I might mention that 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1785, p. 559, 
contains some verses on Warwick Castle, 
both ‘*‘ by the late Mr. Garrick’ and by the 
Rev. Mr. Arden. 

(2) Lorp WatpEN.—Who would the Lord 
Walden be who, according to the Index to 
the ‘ Muse Etonenses’ (ed. 1795), has some 
Latin verses written while at Eton, and 
dated 1756 ? R. A. A.-L. 


Lieut. Epwarp Cotityer, Roya ARTIL- 
LERY, resigned his commission in February, 
1813. He entered Holy Orders. Is any- 
thing known of his clerical career? Does 
his name appear in any edition of Crockford? 

J. H. Lesxie, Major, Royal Artillery 
(retired list). 
81, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


Goats witH CaTtLe.—I should be glad of 
any light that can be thrown on the preva- 
lent idea that animals thrive better if a goat 
be kept with them. I have seen what there 
is in Folk-Lo:e Journal, vol. v.; Denham 
Tracts, vol. ii.; and ‘Lincolnshire Folk-Lore’ 
(F.L.S.). J. Leak. 


Durham. 


A DvutcH PRAYER-Boox.—In 
1744, the books of a famous collector, Is. le 
Long, were sold by auction at Amsterdam. 
Among them was a MS. prayer-book entitled : 
“Een gebeede Boexken voor onser lieve 
Vrouwe ter Noodt te Ringsputte, of Heyloo.”’ 
There is reason for believing that this book 
passed into the hands of an English collector. 

t may, therefore, possibly be found in some 
English library. Any information about it 
would be particularly valued. LAR CA 

Farnborough. 


Miss Barsanti (Mrs. RicHarp DAtry).— 
This once famous actress was of Italian 
parentage, and made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden in an occasional Prelude, 
written by George Colman the elder, on 21 
Sept., 1772 (‘Thespian Dictionary’ and J. 
Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ v. 359, 360). In 
August, 1777, she married “‘a man of for- 
tune’ named Lisley, and retired from the 
English stage. On 21 May, 1778, she played 
Clarinda in ‘The Suspicious Husband ” for 
her own benefit, appearing in the bills as 
Miss Barsanti, “since her husband’s family 


August, | 


would not allow her to call herself Mrs. 
Lisley ’’ (J. Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ v. 586)- 
In the ‘ Recollections of John O’ Keeffe,’ ii. 43, 
she is spoken of as Mrs. Lister. She became 
a widow, and married Richard Daly, the 
Dublin manager, and was a great support to 
his theatre (‘Records of my Life,’ John 
Taylor, ii. 113). What was her Christian 
name, and what was the date of her death? 
Horacr BLEACKLEY. 


Mitner Portraits.—I shall be much 
obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can enable 
me to find the portraits of William Milner 
of Leeds, who flourished about 1660, and 
Ruth his wife, ancestors of the present Sir 
Frederick Milner, Bart. The paintings were 
the property of Edward Hailstone of Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, and were probably 
sold by auction after his death. 

The information is desired for a literary 
purpose. E. Basti Lupron. 

8, Queen Square, Leeds. 





GEORGE WALLIS, ANTIQUARY AND GUN- 
smMITH OF Hvuxtt.—I much wish to know of 
this man, of whom I have a characteristic 
portrait in a mezzotint engraving in colours, 
by J. R. Smith, after J. Harrison, the 
miniaturist, 1797. 


Harortp Mater, Col. 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


C. F. Exvrterman.—I should be greatly 
obliged for any information about place of 
birth, dates, &e., of Charles F. Ellerman, 
author of ‘Anglo-Belgic Ballads and Legends,’ 
1854. Many of these poems are dedicated 
to well-known people, such as_ Charles 
Dickens, Alfred Crowquill, the Earl of Car- 
jlisle, &c. The author seems to have spent 
| much time in Antwerp. He was also author 
j of ‘The Amnesty; or, Alba in Flanders,’ 
| ‘ Reminiscences of Cuba,’ ‘ Sanitary Reform 
and Agricultural Improvement,’ ‘ Alphonso 
Barbo; or, The Punishment of Death, &ce. 

RussELL MARKLAND. 





REPUDIATION or Pusric Loan.—About 
the year 1840 the State of either Massa- 
chusetts or New York repudiated its public 
loan, I am told, many English investors 
being ruined thereby. I should be grateful 
for any information relating thereto, or for 
the exact title of the loan in question. 

F. W. Lyon. 


“ WetcH” or “ WeEtsH.”—'t would be 
interesting to know when and by what 
in con. 





| 


| authority the spelling of Welch, 


| nexion with the Royal Fusiliers, was changed 
| to Welsh. The printed record of the regiment 
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spells it Welch, and the officers seem to 
favour that spelling. In a recent number of 
‘N. & Q., referring to the forming of the 
Welsh Guard, there are two communications, 
in each of which the word is spelt differently. 
Are we to infer that both are correct, or is 
there authority for the alteration? I may 
add that in a number of The Tatler the mas- 
cot of the 17th Battalion of the ‘‘ Welsh 
Reg'*’ was portrayed, and the covering of 
the goat was embroidered ‘‘The Welch 
Regiment.’’ RAVEN. 


Hvucu Price HucHEes AND Baron PLun- 
KET, PRIMATE OF IRELAND.—In ‘The Life 
Story of Hugh Price Hughes’ (The Temple 
Magazine, vol. i. p. 87, November, 1896) 
Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, who had long conversa- 
tions with Price Hughes and gathered from 
him much fresh and interesting information, 
tells the reader that he was of Jewish 
descent. 

‘““A Jew named Levi came long ago and settled 
at Haverfordwest, and to disguise his nationality 
adopted the name of Phillips. From one of his 
daughters Mr. Hughes’ mother is descended ; and 
it is an interesting coincidence that from another 
comes the Irish family of Plunkets, so that there 
is a species of cousinship between the present 
Archbishop of Dublin [William Conyngham, fourth 
Baron Plunket, 1828-97] and the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes.” 

In ‘The Life of Hugh Price Hughes,’ by 
his daughter (Dorothea), London, 1904, 
referring to the Jewish origin of her father, 
the writer states that his maternal grand- 
father was the son of a rich Jew banker of 
Haverfordwest named Levi, who on his 
conversion to Christianity changed his name 
to Phillips. The discrepancies to be noted 
in the two biographies are that in one he is 
descended from a daughter, and in the other 
from a son, of the Jew of Haverfordwest. 
Mrs. Tooley states that the Jew discarded 
the name of Levi for that of Phillips to hide 
his nationality, but his descendant, Dorothea 
Price Hughes, tells us he did so on his con- 
version to Christianity. 

I have just purchased 

‘*The Universal Hebrew Grammar, For the Use 
of Schools and Private Gentlemen...... London : 
Printed for the Author, by T. Brewman, at No. 2 


Peterborough -Court, Fleet-Street. And sold at 


the Academy, and by Mr. Levi Phillips, Jeweller, 
in Haverfordwest.” 8vo, 1 1.-+-ii+17-+20 pp. 

It is an anonymous publication and undated, 
but probably issued circa 1770. I am unable 
to trace a copy in the British Museum. 
The family tradition of the substitution of 
the name of Phillips for that of Levi, what- 
ever was the reason, is not corroborated by 








this title-page, as both names are used here. 
The “rich Jew banker” is also apparently 
apocryphal, or rather looks as if it were an 
easy substitute for ‘* broker.” 

Whether Mr. Levi Phillips was baptized 
is an open question. Hugh Price Hughes 
told Mrs. Tooley that his Jewish forbear 
changed his name to conceal his origin, 
without any reference to change of faith. 
Tentatively I put forward the suggestion 
that ‘‘ Levi Phillips ’’ was the author of this 
Grammar, and that may explain the reason 
of the ‘“‘ Jeweller” turning bookseller. 

I have consulted the usual books of 
reference with regard to the Hebrew descent 
of the Plunkets, but have failed to trace 
it. Perhaps one of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
expert in Irish genealogy may be able to 
do so. ISRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Sir JAmMEs Pacer: BIBLiIoGRAPHY AND 
REFERENCES.—1. In St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Report, 1873, there is a notice by 
Sir James Paget of the brothers Edward and 
William Ormerod. I have no note of any 
biography, and shall be grateful if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give dates and 
facts of their lives. 

2. Who was the “wise old man” to 
whom Paget ascribes the saying ‘“‘ Let the 
youngest among us remember that he is not 
infallible ” (British Medical Journal, 1883, 
vol. i.) ? 

3. ‘* A distinguished French surgeon used 
to say that there were two words that a 
surgeon should never use, namely, jamais and 
toujours” (‘Scientific Study,’ 1888). To 
whom does this refer ? J. PARSON. 

[2. The reference is to Thompson, Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge, who used the words at a 
College meeting. ] 


JOHN PaRSELLE, AN ALUMNUS OF ABER- 
DEEN.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain 
the connexion between John Parselle, actor, 
and Aberdeen ?_ I append the notice of him 
in Mr. Boase’s most useful and too little 
known ‘ Modern English Biography ’ (1897), 
vol. ii. col. 1368; but I fail to trace his name 
in the Registers of Marischal College :— 


‘“PARSELLE, John. b. 1820; educ. Marischall 
coll. Aberdeen; attended Mr. Rowhill’s Latin 
class Glasgow gram. sch. 1834-9 : acted the Chevalier 
de Bellevue in the Pride of the Market, Lyceum 
18 Oct. 1847; at the Adelphi under Madame 
Celeste’s management 1853 &c.; acting manager 
Strand theatre, where he also played Mr. Bingley in 
Craven’s The Post boy 31 Oct. 1860, Max Altman 
in Wooller’s Silver wedding 24 Jany. 1861, Lieut. 
Hilliard in Troughton’s Unlimited confidence 
1 Feb. 1864, Edward Hartwright in his own come- 
dietta Cross purposes 27 March 1865; wrote My 
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son’s a daughter, produced Strand theatre 15 Sept. 
1862 ; stage manager for Fanny Joseph at Holborn 
theatre 13 April 1868; at the Globe acted in 
Craven’s Philomel 10 Feb. 1870; went to America 
with Charles Wyndham’s company in 1873; con- 
nected with the management of A. M. Palmer's 
Union square theatre, New York 1873 to death. 
d. New York 17 Feb. 1885. bur. Evergreen 
cemetery.—‘ Entr’acte Annual’ (1882) 58 portrait ; 
as and Howard’s ‘E. L. Blanchard’ (1891) 105, 
ane 


P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


’ 


“ALTER” IN A Lavin EprrarH.—The 
epitaph given below is on an altar-tomb in 
Croft Church, Yorkshire. Clervaux Castle 
(now the property of the Chaytor family) is 
in the parish. Will any one of your readers 
give me his view (not of the conspicuous false 
quantities, but) of the force of ‘ alter” in 
the last line ? My eminent friend the late 
Prof. Evans of Durham, who was with me 
when I copied it many years ago, considered 
“alter”? as implying ‘“‘ opposed to.’ His 
Greek-loving mind made it, no doubt, 
equivalent to érepos—‘‘ alius ” rather 
than “alter.” There does not appear, how- 
ever, to be any other possible interpreta- 
tion, and perhaps it finds some support 
from Horace, ‘ Odes, IV. x. 6. 

Clervaux Ricardus jacet hic sub marmore clausus 

Crofte quondam Dominus, huic miserere Deus. 
Armiger Henrici Regis et pro Corpore Sexti ; 

Quem Deus excelsi duxit ad astra poli. 
Sanguinis Edvardi quarti, ternique Ricardi, 
Gradibus in ternis alter utrique fuit. 
8. R. C. 


Canterbury. 


CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON.—When on 
1 June, 1813, the Chesapeake came out of 
Boston Bay to fight the Shannon, the band 
on board was playing ‘ Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, O,’ and a song was afterwards written 
about Capt. P. V. Broke, who commanded 
the Shannon, the first verse of which was 
something like this :— 
Brave Broke he drew his sword, 
Crying, ‘“‘Come on, my lads, let’s board, 
And we'll soon stop their playing ‘ Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, O.’” 
Where can I find the words of this song? It 
used to be sung in the Navy years ago. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


ADAM GORDON OF DowNrING STREET.— 
Who was this Government official? He was 


the godson of Lord Adam Gordon, who told 
Dundas, 1 July, 1791 (P.R.O. ; H.O. 102, 4): 

“He is an orphan, and has the heart and 
behaviour of a gentleman, and since the death of 
his worthy father, who lost a handsome fortune 





for his loyalty in America, he has been my eleve...... 
Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. [Evan] Nepean_ both 
befriended him, and Lord Grenville appointed him 
just before he left the Home Department.” 

I think he was the Adam Gordon, “late 
of the Colonial Office,” who died in April, 
1841 in Manchester Square, aged 71, and 
who married a certain Amelia , (died in 
York Street, Portman Square, 15 Feb., 1845.) 

J. M. BuLiocn#. 





123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES V.—In Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ 
and in Stirling-Maxwell’s ‘Cloister Life of 
Charles V.,’ and in many works of the six- 
teenth century, statements are to be found 
to the effect that the Emperor committed 
to writing some of the memorable events 
of his career. His Majesty’s private secre- 
tary, Van Male, wrote on 17 July, 1550, to 
his friend Baron de Praet :— 

‘‘The Emperor, during his journey up the Rhine 

from Mayence, having nothing to cag, Ae written 
an account of all that has befallen him from the 
year 1515 to the present day...... The manuscript is 
written with great vigour of mind and power of 
language. I did not think the Emperor was gifted 
with so much talent.” 
This manuscript was not found after the 
Emperor's death, and it was suspected that 
Philip II. was responsible for its destruction. 
Stirling-Maxwell, however, suggested that 
it might still be ‘‘ buried in some forgotten 
hoard of Spanish historic lore.” Was the 
MS. ever found, and has it been published? 
I have a copy of the following book :— 

‘The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V., 
recently discovered in the Portuguese Language 
by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. The English 
Translation by Leonard Francis Simpson, 
M.R.S.L.”? Longmans, 1862. 

This, however, purports to be translated 
from a French original, and Baron de Letten- 
hove says :— 

“*We have not had the good fortune to disinter 
the actual text of the Commentaries of the cele- 
brated Emperor. We have simply discovered a 
translation in the Portuguese language.” 

Can the volume of 1862 be looked upon as 
an authentic version of the Emperor’s 
‘Commentaries’ ? Won. H. PEET. 


EpicRAM ON THOMAS HEARNE.—On the 
margin of an engraved portrait of him by 
Vertue is written : 

Pox on’t says Time to Thomas Hearne 
Whatever I forget you learn ! 
Says Hearne to Time in furious pet 
Whate’er | learn you soon forget. 
Is this epigram to be found in print ? 
XYLOGRAPHER. 
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- | 
ReEFvusat or KNIGHTHOOD: EpwaArRD) 


LamsBe.—In the ‘Municipal Records of 
Hythe, Kent, extracted by the late George 
Wilks, Town Clerk (author of ‘The Barons 
of the Cinque Ports’), it is stated, 1635 :— 

‘* The last entry in the book is a letter received 


from one Edward Lambe, who claimed the assist- 
ance of the Cinque Ports in defending himself from 


r 


a tine levied upon him by the Sheriff of Kent, in 
consequence of his not attending at his Majesty's 
coronation to take the order of knighthood.” 
Apparently Mr. Wilks did not know much 
about Edward Lambe, who does not figure 
as mayor—or in Hythe history as far as I 
can discover. Where can I obtain any 
particulars of him ? R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


THE JUDGMENT OF SoLOoMON.—Was it in 
favour of the plaintiff or of the defendant ? 
St. SwITHIN. 





Replies. 
DE GORGES. 
(9S xii. 21, 41, 154, 251; 1158. xi. 434.) 


RALPH (3) DE GorGeEs, ‘‘ BARON GORGES,”’ 
was son and heir of Sir Ralph, ‘‘ the Marshal,” 
by his marriage with Maud (whose family 
name has not been traced). He served 
under his father in Gascony in the campaign 
of 1294, and was probably taken prisoner 
with him at Risune (evidence of this will be 
given later on). He was still in captivity 
on 2 April, 1299, as shown by the following 
excerpt: ‘‘ Protection for Ralph de Gorges, 
for as long as he remains a prisoner with the 
King of France” (Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, 
p- 402, m. 33). He was present at the 
celebrated siege of Carlaverock in 1300, and 
Hoare (‘ Hist. of Wilts.,’ ii-iii. 29) says: 
“He is celebrated by the minstrels of the 
siege as one of the foremost chieftains who 
assisted in the assault of that noted fortress, 
clad in a coat ‘ mascle de or e de azur.’”’ 

There more than once the new-dubbed Knight 

Sir Ralph de Georges I saw; hemmed round, 

And by the press, and by the flight 

Of stones, as often beat to ground. 

In May, 1308, Sir Ralph’s claim to be 
reimbursed for the losses he and his father 
had sustained in the Gascony expedition is 
dealt with :— 

**1308, May 4. To the Treasurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer. Order to allow to Ralph de Gorges 
in the debts due from him the arrears of the wages 
due to him, and his father Ralph, for the time when 
they were in the late King’s service in Gascony in 





the 22nd year of his reign, and for the restitution of 


their horses, their loot, and also for the wool of his 
father seized for the use of the late King.’—Pat. 
Rolls, 1307-13. 

There seems to have been some difficulty 
found in carrying out the order, for entered 
on the Close Rolls (1307-13, p. 104, m. 26) 
is the following :— 

1310, July 16. To the Treasurer, &c. Order to 
allow to Ralph de Georges...... for the debts that 
the late King owed to him and his father for the 
loss of their horses, &c., according to the King’s 
former order, which they were not able to 
execute because they were not notified of the 
number or price of the said horses, or of their loss. 
Whereupon the King commanded John de Bretania, 
Earl of Richmond, then supplying the King’s place 
in the duchy (of Aquitaine), to certify them of the 
loss of the said horses, and commanded Thomas de 
Counterbrig, clerk, then receiver of the late King’s 
moneys for the expense of knights and horses in 
his service in those parts, to certify them of the 
number and price, &c. They are now to allow the 
said Ralph for the horses according to what they 
shall learn by inspection of the rolls and other 
memoranda of the Exchequer.” 

The foregoing excerpts are all important 
as showing that the pedigrees given in the 
Peerages are in error, seeing they make 
Ralph, who was “ Marshal” of the King’s 
army in 1294, and who died before May, 
1297, identical with Ralph, ‘‘ Baron Gorges,” 
who died in 1324. It is clear from the 
above that in 1294 Ralph, “ the Marshal,” 
was accompanied by a son and namesake, 
then old enough to take part in the campaign, 
who must be identified with Ralph (3) de 
Gorges, who died 17 Edward II. 

Sir Ralph was summoned to Parliament, 
by writ, 4 March, 1308/9 to 18 Sept., 1322, 
and died 1324, leaving Ralph de Gorges, his 
son and heir, aged 16, who was never sum- 
moned to Parliament, and appears to have 
died s. p. ante 1400 (Sir Harris Nicolas, 
‘Historic Peerage,’ p. 216, ed. Courthope). 

It is outside the scope of this paper to 
enter all the particulars of Sir Ralph’s 
career, and it suffices to say that in the 34th 
of Edward I. he was again in the Scotch wars, 
in the retinue with Hugh le Despenser ; was 
sheriff of Devon, 1307-8; and in February, 
1321, was chosen to hold the important 
office of Justiciary in Ireland, with an 
honorarium of 500/. a year as long as he 
shall keep the said office (Pat. Rolls, p. 546, 
m. 7d). From other sources it would seem 
that Sir Ralph never got over to Irelanl, 
but was turned aside on his way thither 
and sent into Wales to oppose the Mortimer 
faction. He was taken prisoner there; 
and entered on the Rolls under date 2 July, 
1321, is a “ grant to Ralph de Gorges, taken 
prisoner while on the King’s service, of 
500 marks,” &c. (Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, m. 5, 
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fore February, 1322/3, as a commission 
was then issued to him “to raise a thousand 
footmen in the counties of Somerset and 
Dorset.”’ 

Sir Ralph died in 1324; the writ to the 
escheator was issued 24 October, and the 
inquisition was taken in December. His 
wife Eleanor survived, and soon remarried, 
dying in the year 1349. He left issue three 
daughters, besides the son Ralph mentioned 
above. 


Ralph (4) de Gorges, son and heir, was 
born about Michaelmas, 1308, since he was 
found aged 15 by the jurors’ return to the 
ing. p. m. held after his father’s demise. 
Collinson, ‘Hist. of Somerset,’ says: ‘‘ He 
left no issue.’’ Hoare (p. 29) says: ‘“ He 
soon followed his father to the grave, un- 
wedded.” Banks, ‘Dormant Baronage,’ i. 
326, writes : *“‘ Dying without issue, his sister 
Eleanor became heir to the said Ralph.” 
G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ states: ‘ He 
died soon afterwards, a minor, and un- 
married.”” The foregoing statements are 
inaccurate, since Ralpb was living in 1336, 
as evidenced by the following excerpt : “ 10 
Edward I1l., 27 Feb., 1336, Quitclaim by 
Ralph, son of Sir Ralph de Gorges, to Sir 
John de Roches for lands in Bromley.” It 
was witnessed at Yaverland, the seat of Sir 
Theobald Russel. A good seal of Gorges is 
attached. He married Elizabeth, whose 
surname has not been traced, and who 
survived her husband, bringing an action 
against Theobald in 1346-7 for the manor 
ot Knighton. Judgment was given in her 
favour, but as she had no issue by Ralph the 
manor reverted to Theobald, who was in 
possession in 1362. 

Ralph (1) de Gorges,=Elena, dau. aud h. of 

dead c. 1271-2. | Ivo de Morville, 
| dead 1291. 





| 
John 


Ralph (2) de Gorges,=Maud —— 
cnt, (had dower 
dead May, 1297. assigned 
1297). 





Sir Ralph (3), Lord Gorges,=Eleanor(deCheyney), 
dead 1324. dead 1349 





- - | 
! | 
Ralph (4) de Gorges,=Elizabeth , ddaus., 
living 1336, dead by 1362. Elizabeth, 
dead by May, 1343, Eleanor, 
no issue. Joan. 


J. L. WuitTEHEAD, M.D. 





Ventnor. 


| 386).—In connexion with this subject I have 
| been referred by Mr. Lewis L. Kropf to 
Miiller and Mothe’s (German) ‘ Archzo- 
logical Dictionary,’ where the ‘ Image of All 
Saints ’’ is described as follows :— 

‘This is sometimes represented on altarpieces as 
the Holy Trinity surrounded by angels and a large 
crowd of saints of every description, first of all the 
apostles and evangelists, then the martyrs and 
confessors, prophets, patriarchs, &c., continents, 
married folks, penitents, virgins,’’ &c. ; 
This explanation seems to me to be quite 
satisfactory. As was pointed out ante, p. 386, 
in Medieval English ‘‘image”’ means 
‘picture’; and see ‘ N. E. D.’ J.T. F. 

Durham. 


CROOKED LANE: St. MicHaE.’s : LOVEKIN 
(11 8S. x. 489; xi. 56, 93, 137, 348).—In the 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, No. xxvii, vol. iv. part 3, April, 
| 1901, Mr. Mill Stephenson gave an account 
‘of an inscription to the memory of John 
| Lovekyn, who was Mayor of London in 
| 1348, 1358, 1365, and 1366 — in the two 
|last years by command of the King. He 
says :— 

“The date 1370 appears to be an error; John 
' Lovekyn’s will is dated on the Thursday after 
|the Feast of St. James the Apostle (July 27), 
| 1368, and was enrolled and proved in the Hustings 
| Court of London on November 6, in the same 
; year.” 

'He also refers to the Transactions of the 
| London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
(vol. iii. p. 133), when the original plate was 
-exhibited and commented upon by the 
late John Gough Nichols; and to vol. vi. 
p. 340, for a paper by the late Major Alfred 
Heales, entitled ‘Some Account of John 
Lovekyn, Four Times Mayor of London.’ 
The brass plate containing the inscription 
| is a palimpsest, and was removed from the 
| Church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, to 
| the village church of Walkern in Hertford- 
| shire, where it still remains, and was reused 
for an inscription to the memory of Richard 
| Humberstone, 1581. I have a rubbing of 
| both inscriptions, Lovekyn’s reading thus :— 
|(Ve)rmibus esca datur Lovekyn caro pulchra 
|  (Johis) 

| (Bi)s fuit hic maior iterum bis Rege jub(ente) 
(Ajnno milleno ter C. cum septuageno. 

John Lovekyn was one of the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in 1343, and he 





|represented the City of London in Parlia- 


|ment in 1347 and 1365. A John Lovekyn, 
as executor of Adam Lovekyn, gave twenty 
marks to the Abbey of St. Albans about 
1349. John Lovekyn was a descendant of 





Edward Lovekyn, a townsman of Kingston, 
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in Surrey, in 1309, and they were both 
benefactors to that town. John Lovekyn 
left several donations to it by his will; and 
one of his executors, who had formerly been 
his apprentice, married his widow and suc- 
ceeded to the business. 

Both sides of the inscription are engraved 
in Cussans’s ‘History of Hertfordshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 79. W. F. AnpreEws. 

Hertford. 


The following particulars of Marriage 
Licence Bonds may be of interest to Mr. 
L. A. M. Lovexin :— 

Diocese of Cork and Ross. 

John Lovekin and Ann Jinkins als. Barter, 
1696. 

Mary Lovekin and Andrew Roch, 1710. 

Ann Lovekin and Richard Curtis, 1712. 

John Lovekin and Abigail Popham, 1712. 

Isabella Lovekin and Francis Alleyn, 1717. 

Richard Lovekin and Percis Dowe, 1724. 

Diocese of Cloyne. 
Percis Lovekins and Benjamin Barter, 1778. 
ALFRED MOLONY. 
18, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 


My observation that ‘‘the church appears 
to have been small” (however obscure it 
may be) hardly carries Mr. LOovEKIN’s 
translation “that it was remarkable for its 
smallness.” John Lovkin built a church 
after the old one was destroyed, which old 
one, it is stated, “was but small.” 

Within eight years after Lovkin built the 
chureh, William Walworth found it necessary 
or advisable to enlarge it ‘ by a choir and 
side chapel.” Was it out of the way to 
suppose that Lovkin’s church ‘appears to 
have been small,’ even as the old one ? 

Of course if Mr. Lovexrn definitely knows 
that my observation or deduction is incorrect, 
then, naturally, I am wrong. 

* Loufkin ’* will be found repeated in a 
list of Mayors of about three hundred years 
ago. 
a Chappell called Magdalines, at Kingston 
upon Thames,” ani the name is the same 
throughout his Mayoralty. 


ae A | 
The original church, so far as known, was 


re-roofed in 1621, and after the Fire was 
re-edified in 1698, and a tower added. 
The whole edifice in 1708 was 78 ft. long, 
46 ft. in breadth, and 32 ft. high, ex- 
clusive of the pinnacle. The whole parish 
consisted of 118 houses, excluding the 
parsonage; the streets, lanes, and alleys in 
allnumbered 10. ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

* I regret that the was 


: indistinct old “f”’ 
mistaken by me for “ f,” 


Stow wrote that ‘‘ John Loukin builded | 


‘THE MrraGE OF LiFe’ (11 S. xi. 280, 387) 
—Mr. Miller's little book has achieved, I 
believe, a wide circulation. His limitations 
may be divined from an amusing blunder he 
made, which, so far as I know, has not been 
pointed out. One of his chapters is on ‘ The 
Mirage of Fashion,’ in which he moralizes 
on the vain and empty eareer of the dandy, 
Beau Brummell, selected as the typical man 
of fashion. To this chapter he prefixed, as 
an appropriate motto, the text, “‘ The fashion 
of this world passeth away ” (1 Cor. vil. 31). 
It is needless to say that St. Paul is referring 
here to the outward form or frame (a7x7p4a) of 
the material world ; and our English trans- 
lators meant that by rendering it “* fashion ”” 
(‘‘make,” Fr. facon), and were not thinking 
at all of the transitoriness or changeability 
of the vestiary vogues or modish styles of 
the gay world, as Mr. Miller supposed. 

A. SMyTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


List OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS (11 
S. xi. 362). —The following may be con- 
sulted :— 

** Vestiges of Protestant Dissent, being lists of 
| ministers, sacramental plate, registers, antiquities 

and other matters pertaining to most of the 
Churches included in the National Conference 
| of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 
| Presbyterian, and other non-subscribing or kindred 
Congregations,” by George Eyre Evans, 1897. 

| The above volume contains a list of all 
the known ministers of most of the churches 
| generally called ‘ Unitarian.” Many of 
| these places of worship are of old foundation, 
| dating back to the seventeenth century, and 
lwere originally chiefly Old Presbyterian 
| Meeting-Houses, but some were General 
| Baptist, and others Independent. A copy of 
i this volume may be seen in the Guildhall 
| Library. 

| The’ ‘Midland Churches,’ by the same 
author, published 1899, gives births, deaths, 
and family details of the above ministers 








‘who occupied pulpits in the places of 
worship in Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 


| Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Oxfordshire. 
For a full list of later ministers there is 
the ‘Essex Hall Year-Book,’ published in 
| Essex Street, Strand, which gives a list of 
all the ministers of each Unitarian church 
from about 1870 onwards. A list of minis- 
ters from the establishment of the congre- 
gations may also be found in the short 
historical accounts of the different churches 
(illustrated) which are now appearing in 
| The Unitarian Monthly. 
| The Wesleyan Methodist Society also 
| published annually a volume containing @ 
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list of the ministers of each of their circuits. 
Two of these volumes, dating between 1830 
and 1850, I recently placed in the library of 
the Society of Genealogists of London. At 
the end of the volume there is a necrology of 
all the deceased Wesleyan ministers trom 
the earliest period. 
A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 
60, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


The following list of books might prove of 
use to your correspondent aaa 

ABC Church and Chapel Directory, 1861 to date. 

Hill (William).—An alphabetical arrangement 
of all the Wesleyan Methodist ministers and 
preachers on trial, in connexion with the British 
and Irish Conferences....to....1896. Ist edition 
to 1819; 18th edition to 1896. 

Wesleyan Methodist Minutes 
from 1749 to date. 

Baptist Handbook, 1813 to date. 

Congregational Year-Book, 1846 to date. 

Congregational Almanac and Directory, 1870 
to date. 

Official Handbook of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, 1887 to date. 

Essex Hall Year-Book, 1889 to date (Unitarian). 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


of Conference 


COMMEMORATION OF St. CHAD (11 S. xi. 


399).—St. Chad died on the 6th nones 
of March, (2nd? day), and was buried 


on the nones (7th) according to 
‘Hist. Eccl.,” Book IV. chap. iii. In the 
Sarum, York, Hereford, and Aberdeen 
Breviaries he is commemorated on 2 March, 
and the proper lessons relate to the events 
of his life; his translation being only 
mentioned incidentally at the end in Sarum. 
I am not aware that the date of his trans- 
lation is recorded. His brother St. Cedd 
had no commemoration in the calendars or 
church services, but only in the martyro- 
logies—on 7 January. The date of his 
death is not known. 

I see no reason for connecting ‘‘ Cadding- 
ton” with St. Chad. It was probably the 
tun or farm of a tribe called the Caddings. 

J.T. F 


Bede, 


Durham. 


According to Bishop Challoner, ‘ Britannia 
Sancta’ (London, 1745), Part I. p- 151, 
St. Ceadda, or Chad, died 2 March, 673, 
and was buried ‘by St. Mary’s Church in 
Litchfield, but afterwards his bones were 
translated to the Church of St. Peter.” 
adds :— 

“‘The relicks of St. Chad were afterwards trans- 
lated to the church built by Roger de Clinton, anno 
1148, and dedicated to God in honour of the Blessed 


Virgin and St. Chad; which is now the Cathedral 
of Litchfield.” 





He | 


Nothing is more likely than that this last 
translation took place on his feast-day. 
His festival was kept at Lincoln on 2 March 
in Catholic times: see Wordsworth, ‘ Notes 
on Medieval Services in England ’ (London, 
1898), p. 309. 

Mr. Mymms is mistaken in thinking that 
the festival of St. Ceadda’s brother, St. 
Cedda or Cedd, was also kept on 2 March. 
It was observed on 7 January. St. Cedd 
died about nine years before St. Chad. St. 
Chad’s relies, preserved from profanation at 
the Reformation, are now in the Catholic 
Cathedral at Birmingham, which is dedicated 
to him; see ‘ History of St. Chad’s Cathedral, 
Birmingham’ (Birmingham, 1904), vii. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


St. Chad, Bishop of Lichfield, is com- 
memorated in both the Sarum and _ the 


Roman calendars on 2 March, which was the 
day of his death. His brother St. Cedda, 
called Bishop of London, but more properly 
Bishop of the East Saxons, is commemorated 
in the English martyrology on 7 January, 
but the day of his death was 26 October. 
According to some writers he had two other 
brothers, both saints and priests—St. Celin 
and St. Cynibel. 
Marquis DE TOURNAY. 
Frant, Sussex. 


RETROSPECTIVE HERALDRY (11 S. xi. 28, 
77, 155, 236, 330).—I cannot follow closely 
‘N. & Q.,’ the present war having caused 
the mails much delay; but I observe that 
Mr. Justice UpAt expresses clearly my own 
ideas on this subject. 

I should like to suggest another problem 
which seems to present itself: Is there any 
restriction in the Heralds’ College as to a 
grandfather being what Lro C. calls an 
‘‘ identification ’’ 2? Why not a great-great- 
grandfather on the same principle, or any 
number of generations backward, which 
might serve the would-be armigerous person 
and his cousins of many degrees? A 
youthful member of a large family might 
desire to pay the necessary fees to honour 
his living grandfather and a large circle of 
acquaintance in this manner, including his 
grandfather’s grandfather ! 

Almost any textbook of heraldry insists 
upon the fact that coats of arms are marks 
of honour, either hereditary or granted by 
the sovereign for individual military valour, 
shining virtue, or signal public service, and 


| serve to denote the descent and alliances of 


the bearer and his posterity. But when we 


find that persons can go to the Heralds’ 
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College in London, and buy such marks of 
honour for themselves and their cousins, 
uncles, aunts, &c., at stated prices, there 
seems some principle in practice which does 
not appear in the common theory of heraldry. 
Perhaps it is a barbarous survival of the clan 
or tribal totem idea. 
GEO. JEFFERY, F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 


Otp IrtisH MarcHING TuNEs (ll S. x. 
447; xi. 75).—Although not ancient, the air 
of ‘The Mulligan Guards,’ especially in the 
chorus, is a most stirring one. K. 

South Africa. 


An ALPHABET OF StRAY Notes (11 S. xi. 
335).—** To make Hair to Grow.’’—Anoint- 
ing with a boar’s tooth being a matter of 
obvious difficulty, I verified the quotation, 
with this result: ‘‘ For to makyn heer to 


growyn....take the broth of a_ boores 
mouth,” &e. Q. V. 


(11 S. xi. 413.) 

A petition is here mentioned of Springett 
Penn, William’s grandson, to George I. 

I have an elaborately tooled volume of a 
French work, inscribed in gold on cover: 
“Sarah Springett, Proemium, 1759.” Was 
she of the Penn family, and where did she 
receive this book as a prize ? 

GEORGE POTTER. 

296, Archway Road, Highgate, N. 


ELECTRO-PLATING AND ITS DISCOVERERS 
{11 S. xi. 297, 365).—The facts as to the 
early attempts to deposit silver on copper 
by electricity, up to about 1838, will be 
found in many treatises on clectro-metal- 
lurgy—as Gore’s, Macmillan and Cooper's, 
and others. The problem then was to find 
a method which should advance laboratory 
experiments into an industrial art. The 
first patent in this direction was taken out 
by George Richards Elkington and Ogle- 
thorp Barratt of Birmingham, 23 Jan., 1839 ; 
and from that time Elkington, aided by 
Barratt and Alexander Parkes, was in his 
workshops steadily advancing towards a 
satisfactory plating of candelabra, salts, and 
other articles for commercial purposes. 
His success enabled him, with his cousin 
Henry Elkington, to obtain provisional 
letters patent, 25 March, 1840. Before the 
expiration of the six months allowed in 
which to lodge a detailed specification, it 
was found that John Wright, a Birmingham 
(not a Sheffield) surgeon, had hit upon 
eyanide of potassium as giving the magic 
touch required to perfect the process. By 








| 


agreement this was embodied in the Elking- 
tons’ specification, and the patent was com- 
pleted on 25 Sept., 1840. This is the master 


|patent dominating all electro-plating from 


that date. The Elkingtons at once began 
to manufacture by this process in their 
own works, and they granted licences to 
others to use their patent. The first licence 
for Sheffield was taken out by John Harrison, 
13 June, 1843; the second by William Carr 
Hutton, 14 June, 1843. Harrison engaged 
George Walker, a table-knife cutler, as 
operator. As caretaker in the laboratory of 
a chemical class, founded in the spring of 
1843, he had devoted his leisure hours to 
imitating the students’ experiments; and 
Harrison sent him to Elkingtons’ works to 
be instructed in the manipulation of their 
process. Harrison, with Walker as journey- 
man, began plating for the public on 1 July, 
1843; and by the summer of 1845 had paid 
royalties on some thousands of ounces of 
deposited silver. 

‘Then George Walker, obtaining a licence, 
set up in business for himself. He opened 
works at the end of September, 1845, under 
the style of Walker & Coulson. This, which 
later became the firm of Walker & Hall, was 
thus established five years after Elkingtons 
had been working their patent, and more 
than two years after Harrison and Hutton 
had been electro-plating in Sheffield. 

John Wright, who is entitled to be re- 
garded broadly as the inventor of electro- 
plating, was never in practice in Sheffield. 
Descended from a family settled where Derby - 
shire and Nottinghamshire meet Yorkshire, 
he was born in the Isle of Sheppey, 26 Nov., 
1808 ; was educated near Doncaster; was 
apprenticed to a Rotherham surgeon ; 
studied afterwards in Edinburgh and Paris ; 
qualified in London; and practised in 
Birmingham from 1833 to his death there, 
3 May, 1844. 

The facts above concisely stated are 
established by original documents still in 
existence. They were set forth by me more 
fully in The Sheffield Telegraph, 8 Jan., 1914, 
and on other dates, especially 24 Jan. 
and 25 Feb., 1914. R. E. LEADER. 

Oakleigh Park, N. 

The following is from ‘ Peak Scenery ; or, 
The Derbyshire Tourist,’ London, 1824. The 
author, Ebenezer Rhodes (1762-1839), is 
stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ to have been in 
1808 elected Master Cutler of Sheffield, 
where he resided all his life. 

‘** As an inhabitant of the town of Sheffield and 
interested in whatever is connected with its pros- 
perity, I trust the following short digression may 
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be forgiven. About the year 1750 a Mr. Hancock, 
a descendant of the family [seven of whom died of 
the plague at Eyam in 1666, and are commemorated 
by the ‘‘ Riley gravestones ”’], discovered, or rather 
recovered, the art of covering ingots of copper with 
plate silver, which were afterwards flattened under 
rollers, and manufactured into a variety of articles 
in imitation of wrought silver plate. This business 
he introduced into the town of Sheffield, where it 
has since become one of its most important and 
lucrative concerns. Birmingham has attempted 
to rival this elegant manufacture, but with the 
exception of the Soho establishment its preten- 
sions are humble. I have not hesitated to use the 
term recovered as applicable to the art of which 
Mr. Joseph Hancock has been considered the 
founder, for I am well aware that the practice of 
covering one metal with another more precious is 
of great antiquity ”’ ; 

and Rhodes goes on to instance the use of 
candlesticks of similar manufacture temp. 
Henry VII. W. B. H. 


«*ScuMMER ” (118. xi. 398).—The common 
name for a privateer or a pirate ship in 
Dutch—or Flemish, as the language was 
called in the reign of Edward II].—was and 
is ** zee-schuimer.”’ 

A “ kog,” or “ koggeschip,”’ was the usual 
name for a merchantman at that period in 
the Netherlands. 

Flemish was the common language. of 
Dunkirk, Calais, and even Boulogne, in 
those days. On both sides of the Channel 
words were freely borrowed and annexed, 
and bravely frenchified by the scribes. These 
facts may help to explain the interesting 
notes out of the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Accounts quoted by Q. V. at the reference 
above. 

Icannot agree with Q. V.’s second foot-note. 
It seems to me that the “ delf ’”’ was used to 
enable the ‘“ Cogge Johan” to rejoin the 
fleet: ‘‘amener a [la] Flotte. ‘‘ Amesner ”’ 
for getting afloat seems almost too slipshod 
even for our casual ancestor scribes of the 
fourteenth century. And why the capital 
if meant for afloat ? W. DEL Court. 


TUBULAR BeELLs IN CHURCH STEEPLEsS (11 
8S. xi. 250, 307, 408).—In Church Bells for 
12 July, 1873, under ‘A Substitute for 
Church Bells,’ is a paragraph in which Dr. 
Ferdinand Rahles, of Malvern House, South 
Hackney, suggests the use of steel bars as 
a substitute for church bells. They had 
already been introduced in the United 


States and Germany with great success, and 
the writer continues :— 

“There is not only a large area for them in Eng- 
land, but a great demand may be expected from the 
flourishing colonies of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand,and India, as soon as they are known in 





those regions...... Steel bars produce a very pure, 
distinct, and particularly melodious sound over 
church bells of moderate size. Their weight will be 
light in comparison to the present ponderous 
productions......They are not liable to crack, and 
are, therefore, adapted for use in any climate. By 
a simple and mechanical contrivance they are more 
easily set in motion. The cost, compared with 
manufactured cast bells, is trivial. Three or four 
steel bars, forming a peal whose weight would not 
exceed 100 lbs., could be manufactured for 11/. or 
12/., whereas only three cast bells of the same power 
would at least amount to 50/. or 60/.” 

The editorial note on this is what one 
would expect :— 

‘““Tf the only object be to make a noise, for calling 
people to church, or for occasions of rejoicing, no 
doubt steel bars would answer well enough; so 
would a lot of old frying pans: but neither one nor 
the other would be bells; therefore it is vanity to 
talk of such substitutes.” 

This industry was established in England 
within a few years of the above notice. In 
G. R. Park’s ‘Church Bells of Holderness ” 
(1898), p. 60, I find under ‘ Sproatley ’ :— 

‘Tn 1888, on the restoration of the church, a set 
of tubular bells, the gift of the rector (Rev. C. J. 
Wall), was placed in the tower of the church, pro- 
vided by Harrington & Co. of Coventry.’ 

Tubular “ bells” have not been generally 
adopted in parish churches, notwithstanding 
the advantages claimed for them. Mr. 
H. B. Walters, F.S.A., in his ‘ Church Bells 
of Shropshire,’ published this year, says that 
there are in that county six sets of tubular or 
hemispherical ‘‘bells,” numbering forty-six 
in all. He supplies the names of the churches 
where these are hung, but says nothing about 
the firms who supplied them. Those hanging 
in the Roman Catholic church in Upper 
North Street, Brighton, used to be more 
resonant than agreeable. I do not think 
any one could call their tone sweet. 

C. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


Nancy Dawson (11 S. xi. 400).—Nancy 
Dawson was the daughter of Emmanuel 
Dawson, a porter, born in the neighbourhood 
of Clare Market, about 1730. After the 
death of her mother, she was deserted by 
her father, and at the age of 16 she seems to 
have commenced her career as a dancer. A 
contemporary writer says: “‘She was ex- 
tremely agreeable in her figure, and the 
novelty of her dancing added to it, her 
excellent execution soon made her a favourite 
in the town.’ She gained her celebrity 
largely through dancing in Gay's ‘ Beggar's 
Opera’ during its run in October, 1759; 
the tune to which she danced was afterwards 
set to words under the title ‘The Ballad of 
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Nancy Dawson.’ 
the most popular air of the day. She seems 
to have retired into private life in 1763, and 
died at Haverstock Hill on 25 May, 1767. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


I have a faint recollection of the beginning 
of a song ‘“ Nancy Dawson is so fine” (c. 
1840). ae FE. F. 


Durham. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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This was for a long time | 


This popular favourite seems to have, 


made her first appearance 23 Sept., 1760, 
at Drury Lane Theatre. She died at 
Hampstead, 26 May, 1767, and was interred 
in the burial-ground of St. George the Martyr 
behind the Foundling Hospital. She was 
famous for a hornpipe which went to the 
tune to which children sing “‘ Here we go 
round the mulberry bush.” There are 
mezzotint portraits of her by Watson and 
Sayer. Wo. Dovctas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


A brief biography of this famous hornpipe 
dancer of Covent Garden will be found in 
vol. ii. of ‘The Romance of London,’ by 
John Timbs. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


There is a good account of this famous 
dancer in the ‘D. N. B.; and «N. & Q.’ 
contains a great deal of information about 
her (2 8S. x. 110, 126, 195; 35. ix. 140; x. 
476; 5S. v. 323, 356, 416; 6S. iv. 205; 
viii. 367; 7 S. ix. 496). Other references 
will be found in Gentleman’s Magazine (1761), 
p. 330, (1829) p. 228; Lowndes’s ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual,’ p. 604; J. Chaloner 
Smith’s ‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ pp. 
717, 1339, 1504, 1762; Evans’s ‘Cat. of 
Portraits, p. 93; Monthly Review, xxiii. 
327; ‘The Court of Cupid,’ Edward Thomp- 
son, i. 24, 25; ‘ London, Past and Present,’ 
Wheatley and Cunningham, ii. 102 ; Town and 
Country Magazin2, viii. 588-9. A notice of 
her funeral appeared in The Public Advertiser 
on 16 June, 1767. I have no doubt that the 
theatrical advertisements in contemporary 
newspapers, which so often supplement the 
details given in Genest’s ‘English Stage,’ 
contain much information with regard to 
her professional career. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


W. H. DutieNan: BrsirocrRapuy (11 §. 
xi. 373).—T'o this careful bibliography 
should be added a paper on *‘ Some Midland 
Place Names,’ read at a meeting of the 
Birmingham Archzological Society on 14 
Nov., 1894, and published in vol. xx. of the 
Society’s Transactions. 

Howarp S. Pearson. 
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AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. xi. 379).—The 
following lines were quoted to me at the 
time as having been spoken in a performance 
by undergraduates at Oxford in 1869, 1870, 
or 1871 :— 

I never had a slice of toast, 
No crust, and more than usually wide, 
But it was sure to fall from me, 
And always on the buttery side. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
Shepperton-on-Thames. 


(11 S. xi. 401.) 


London Bridge is broken down. 

See “ Chronicles of London Bridge, by an 
Antiquary,’’ London, 1827, where reference 
is made to Ritson’s ‘Gammer Gurtons 
Garland,’ and The Gentleman's Magazine for 
September, 1823. J. F. R. 

{A fuller reply to the query will appear in our 
next issue. } 


Roses A CAUSE OF COLDS AND SNEEZING 
(11 S. xi. 280, 369).—The story which Mr. 
J. J. HUNTER JOHNSTON read ‘* somewhere ”’ 
of a number of men being killed by the fumes 
from a burst barrel of otto of roses may be 
confidently dismissed as untrue. Otto is not 
imported in barrels, but in small glass 
bottles or vases—it is said to come occasion- 
ally in tin bottles of from 1 Ib. to 10 Ib. 
capacity, but I have never seen any of 
these—and the price is such as to forbid 
large packages. Last year it was quoted on 
arrival at from 35s. to 40s. per ounce, which 
was less than usual, the crop having been an 
exceptionally heavy one. Roses, even in the 
East, yield so little otto—about 0°04 per 
cent of the bulk distilled, I believe—that 
the scent of the growing flowers can hardly, 
in itself, be injurious to the most sensitive 
person. Von Maltzan (quoted in ‘ Pharmaco- 
graphia’) says that thirty pounds of Tunis 
roses, which are extremely fragrant, yield a 
drachm and a half of otto (say ninety drops), 
the value of which was then (1870) 15s. 

Cc. C. B. 








Macautay’s ‘ Lorp Bacon ’ (118. xi. 418). 
—1. Mr. WHEELER will find the Latin words 
applied to Sir Nicholas Bacon in any com- 
plete edition of George Buchanan’s poems, 
in the ‘Miscellaneorum Liber I.’ The 
poem is entitled ‘ Epitaphium Nicolai Baconi 
Procancellarii Angliz,’ and begins :— 

Hic Nicolaum ne Baconem conditum 
Existima illum tam diu Britannici 
Regni secundum columen, exitium malis, 
Bonis asylum. 

Vol. ii. p. 401, Amsterdam (Wettstein) edition. 
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I am sorry I cannot give the reference in 
Ruddiman’s (1715) edition. The Amster- 
dam, (undated) copy is the only one I have 
by me at present. It may be worth noting 
that Buchanan was on intimate terms with 
the family to which Nicholas Bacon's wife 
belonged. See poems addressed to Anthony 
Cooke and his “ filias doctissimas,’” and to 
Lady Burghley, ‘“‘matronam virtute et 
eruditione prestantem.” W. M. 


The first three questions are answered in | 


my edition of Macaulay’s essay, but, as 
Mr. WHEELER has evidently not seen it, I 
answer them here. 

1. The words quoted occur in the opening 
lines of Buchanan’s ‘ Epitaphium Nicolai 
Baconis Procancellarii Anglie’ [ut supa], 
‘Opera Omnia’ (1715), ii. 106. 

2. She was so described in a letter to 
Sturm, dated 14 Dec., 1550. The whole 
account is too long to quote; these are the 
most important passages :— 

**Duas tamen Angliw feminas preterire non 
possum, nec ate, mi Sturmi, preteritas esse velim, 
si aliquid cogitas de celebrandis amicis in Anglia, 
quo mihi nihil exoptabilius esse potest. Altera 
est Jana Graia, filia nobilis marchionis Dorcetensis. 
cate Altera est Mildreda Cecilla, que haud aliter 
Greece intelligit et loqguitur quam Anglice.’”’—Giles’s 
edition of ‘The Whole Works of Roger Ascham’ 
(1865), i. 227. 

I find that the reference in my edition is 
incorrect. 

3. Being no classical scholar, I consulted 
a distinguished Professor of Greek at one of 
our Universities. He thought that Macaulay 
probably had in mind no particular passage, 
but rather the whole tenor of certain 
orations—that ‘De Falsa Legatione,’ for 
instance, which is directed to prove that 
éschines, sent on an embassy to Philip, had 
accepted rich presents, in reality bribes to 
betray his country. Davip Satmon. 

Swansea. 


1. Buchanan, ‘ Opera Omnia,’ Lugd. 
Bat., 1725, vol. i. p. 417 (‘ Epitaphium..... 
Nicolai Baconis ’). 

3. Demosthenes, ‘Oration on the State 
of the Chersonesus.’ 

4. Bacon’s * Works,’ ed. Montagu, 1830, 
vol. xii. pp. 89-90, letter from Bodley to 
Bacon, about ‘Cogitata et Visa.” Cf. 
Bacon's ‘ Letters and Life,’ ed. Spedding, 
iii. 365-6. A. R. E 


4 


Hose, 1560-1620 (11 8S. xi. 340).—Mr. 
Ketty is likely to find much information 
about ‘ trunks,” &e., in the part of the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ due to appear 
1 July. Q. V. 


| Notes on Books. 


The Samson-Saga and its Place in Comparative 
Religion. By A. Smythe Palmer. (Pitman & 
Sons, 5s. net.) 

| Ir is probable that the growth of the belief that 

the Bible is a compilation has done more than 

anything else towards exterminating the con- 
troversies on the Bible and Natural Science. Dr. 

Palmer approaches the subject from the now 

familiar point of view that the Bible is “a collec- 

tion of many books, distinct in character and 
belonging to very diverse ages—prehistoric sagas 

;and national chronicles; poems and hymns; 

| treatises of various characters, gnomic and _ para- 

| bolical; others didactic, prophetic, and _philo- 
| sophical—all gathered for convenience into one 
| volume.” 

| This attitude has created new problems. How 

are we to understand these stories? How did the 

myths embodied in them come into being, and what 
do they mean? Prof. Jastrow has shown that the 
story of the dispersion of mankind is based upon 

two folk-tales, one in regard to the building of a 

city, and the other in regard to the building of a 

tower (‘The Tower of Babel’ in The Independent, 

1905, lvii. 822-6). In a similar way Dr. Palmer 

deals with the Samson-Saga. ‘* The main object of 

the present essay,” he says, ‘‘ isto demonstrate that 
the story of Samson, as told in the Book of Judges, 
is a naturalised form on Canaanitish soil, with local 
additions and developments, of an ancient solar 
legend which passed current in Babylonia many 
centuries earlier—that, in fact, Samson is the 
direct heir and representative among the Hebrews, 
as Héraklés was among the Greeks, of the famous 

Sun hero Gilgamesh.” 

In this respect it is interesting to note that 
whilst Origen, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other 
of the early fathers treated the Samson legend 
allegorically—take, for example, St. Augustine, who 
compared Samson’s arms, extended to grasp the 
two pillars, to those of Christ extended on the 
cross, and pictured a parallel between Samson’s 
death, which he said was more fatal to his enemies 
than to himself, and that of Christ, whose death 
achieved more for humanity than His life in the 
flesh ever could have purchased for it—St. Jerome 
spoke of the fabula of Samson. 

Again, the incredulity with which the Samson 
story has been accepted is made plain in the follow- 
ing extract from Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio 
Medici’ (1642): ‘‘1 confess there are in Scripture 
stories that do exceed the fables of poets, and toa 
captious reader sound like Gargantua or Bevis (of 
Southampton). Search all the legends of time past 
and the fabulous conceits of the present, and twill 
| be hard to find one that deserves to carry the 
| 








| buckler unto Samson.” 

Dr. Palmer expresses in his preface the opinion 
| that ‘no one with a modicum of critical faculty 
can read the bizarre story of Samson without recog- 
| 
| 


nizing that it is unique in the Bible record. It 
stands out as a heterogeneous patch—and a 
| decidedly coarse one—in the sober, prosaic history 
| to which it has been very imperfectly assimilated.” 

In short, it is a popular story imperfectly em- 
bodied in the more speculative work, and Dr. 
Palmer’s book, which is the result of many years’ 
careful study, is a useful addition to the literature 
of the subject. Every recorded event in the career 
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of Samson is fully treated, and the author’s wide 
reading and methodical habits are displayed in the 
number of exact references given in the foot-notes. 
There does not appear to be any specific reference 
to the phallic meaning of the Lion and Honey 
emblem. The honey in this story probably repre- 
sents the fertility which comes forth after the sun- 
god has overcome the period of sterility. The bee. 
is an emblem of the ambrosia or dew distilling 
from the moon, and ambrosia or water of life is 
essentially phallic. 

An appendix deals with—l. Heroes Mytholo- 
gized; LI. Héraklés, the Greek Samson; III. 
Cuchulainn, the Celtic Samson ; IV, Gautama and 
other Samsons. Among the last, Zipanea Told, 
the hero of the Quiché Indians of Guatemala as 
recorded in the ‘ Popul Vuh,’ seems to have escaped 
mention. Zipanea Told was captured by his 
enemies, placed in a pit, and, according to the 
tradition, pulled down the buildings in which his 
captors had assembled, killing four hundred of them. 

The book may be recommended as elucidating 
adifficult portion of the Old Testament, and will 
prove of interest to students of folk-lore or com- 
parative religion and mythology. 


A Guide to the English Language: its History, 
Development, and Use. Written by Dendy 
Agate, Henry Alexander, E. Classen, E. Both- 
well Maye, Roland Edwards, Austin K. Gray, 
A. S. Neill, and A. E. Stirling, under the 
Editorship of H. C. O’Neill. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack, 5s. net.) 

Tuts is a big volume packed with useful informa- 

tion well and systematically arranged. In his 

Preface the editor says: ‘‘ No small ambition has 

inspired the ‘ Guide to English.’....[It] attempts 

not only to give the rules which measure correct 
and fine expression, but also to go behind these 
rules and see what diverse and honourable 
elements have gone to their shaping.’’ With this 
object the book has been arranged in four main 
divisions, treating respectively of ‘The Com- 
position of the English Language,’ ‘ Vocabulary,’ 
and ‘ Style,’ the fourth being ‘ Miscellaneous.’ 
Zach of these divisions is composed of a number 
of essays or short treatises dealing with special 
branches of the subject, and written by one or 
other of the contributors named on the title-page. 

Thus Mr. A. K. Grayand the Rev. Dendy Agate 

deal with ‘ The History of the English Language’; 

Mr. H. Alexander with ‘ English Philology’ ; 

and Miss Ethel Bothwell Maye with ‘ Enlargement 

of Vocabulary’ and ‘Errors in Vocabulary.’ 

The longest section, extending to nearly 70 





double-column large pages, is devoted to ‘ Com- 
position and Style,’ and is by Dr. Ernest Classen. 
The literary articles are provided with numerous 
illustrative quotations in prose and verse, the 
authorities cited extending from ‘ Beowulf’ and 
the ‘ English Chronicle’ to R. L. Stevenson and | 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling; and the philological articles 
have diagrams showing the sequence of sound- 
changes, and tables of the changes undergone by 
words in passing from one language to another. 
In addition, the volume contains ‘ A Dictionary | 
of Synonyms’; collections of ‘ Familiar Quota- | 
tions,’ ‘ Foreign Words and Phrases,’ and ‘ Ab- | 
breviations’; and a list of ‘ Printer’s Technical 
Terms,’ with specimens of the various sizes of | 
type and a diagram of proof-corrections. The | 
large amount of information brought together is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





made easily accessible by two admirable analytical 
indexes—one of ‘Subjects,’ and the other of 
‘ Authorities and Sources Quoted.’ 

The ideal of a work of reference is that it 
should be correct in every detail; but the first 
edition of a bulky volume can hardly be exempt 
from slips, and it is with the idea of making the 
second edition still better that we call attention 
to certain points. The object of the book being 
to teach the writing of good English, the editor 
in his Preface should hardly have used the phrase 
“a more irresistible appeal”’ (p. vi). Sentence 
introducing the words *‘ one of the....which....”’ 
often lead to grammatical error, as in the case of 
Mr. A. J. Balfour noted on p. 108; but the 
sentence on p. 123b, “It is one of those words 
that cannot be translated without a distinct loss 
in its force and delicacy of meaning,” is equally 
faulty. ‘‘ Whose’ is most unfortunately used 
on p. 328b: ‘ There is a beautiful metaphor in 
Alfred Noyes whose beauty is completely spoilt 
by the careless use of one inappropriate word.” 

The following sentences also need considerable 
amendment to make their meaning clear :-— 

‘* Upon the majority of the remaining elements 
which do allow of analysis in the examination of 
that mysterious thing after which writers un- 
consciously and would-be writers consciously 
hanker.’’—P. 117. 

“The outcome is that, now that Latin com- 
prises the main body of our literary language, 
while our everyday vocabulary, more especially 
that of the less educated, is of Old English 
stock.” —P. 121. 

‘Both the exaggerated use of adjectives [?] 
‘dreadfully,’ ‘terribly,’ ‘frightfully.’ in cases 
where the objects referred to do not require such 
strong expressions.’’—P. 206. 

“In many ways English has a happier knack, 
or perhaps it should be, say, more capability for 
terseness than some foreign tongues.”—P. 207b. 

It is to be regretted that the editor did nof 
exercise a closer supervision over some of his 
contributors, as the instances we have cited are 
distinct blemishes in a guide to good English. 
We have also noted certain other grammatical’ 
slips, and two or three misspellings of proper 
names; and these memoranda are at the service 
of the publishers if, as we hope will be the case, 
a second edition is called for. In conclusion, we 
congratulate editor and publishers on having 
produced, at a very moderate price, a volume that 
should be useful to all who wish to speak and 
write their mother tongue correctly. 





In The Burlington Magazine for June, under the 
heading of * Reconstructions,’ Mr. Robert C. Witt 
gives some account of an important addition to the 
collection at the National Gallery—a picture at- 
tributed to Vermeer, of which the left-hand portion 
was presented in 1900 by Mr. Fairfax Murray, to 
be joined ten years later by the right-hand portion. 
discovered in Paris. As a consequence, * The Lesson ’ 
(so the first half of the picture was catalogued) can no 
longer remain under its previous attribution, and 
Mr. Witt suggests Michael Sweerts of Amsterdam 
as the author. Some of its points of similarity with 
other portraits by Sweerts can be followed in the 
reproductions that accompany Mr. Witt’s remarks. 
Further details are given of the collection of furni- 
ture in the Geffrye Museum at Shoreditch. Mr. 
Herbert Cook throws some new lighton Baldassare 
d’Este, a hitherto little-known Ferrarese painter, 
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recently brought into prominence by the acquisi- 
tion, by the Munich pwn’ 6 of the important 
group of ‘The Sacrati Family.’ To this painter 
Mr. Cook attributes ‘ The Violinist’ of the Dublin 
Gallery, and also the ‘Concert’ (hitherto ascribed 
to Ercole Roberti) at the National Gallery. Several 
other examples of Baldassare’s work are discussed 
and reproduced. Mr. Francis Birrell illustrates 
further examples of Egyptian linen fabrics recently 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. An 
account is given of the Exhibition of Chinese Art 
at the Burlington Fine ArtsClub; and Mr. Clutton 
Brock supplies photographs of some magnificent 
bronzes fiers shown, and discusses the peculiar 
vitality of Chinese art. 


SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY BOOKS ON LONDON. 


TuE present article will of necessity be reduced to 
little more than a review of Mr. Francis Edwards's 
interesting catalogue, No. 350 for our other friends 
among booksellers have not furnished us with 
particulars of what they have to offer under this 
eading. We may, however, mention that we 
noticed under Rowlandson, in Messrs. Maggs’s 
Catalogue No. 330, a good copy, bound by Riviere, 
of the ‘ Loyal Volunteers of London and Environs,’ 
illustrating, in 87 plates of Rowlandson’s design and 
etching, the uniforms of cavalry and infantry, and 
the whole manual of the different exercises (1798, 
33/. 10s.) ; and that Messrs. Young of Liverpool have 
a copy of Strype’s ’ Stow’ (1754), 2 vols., bound by 
Clark & Bedford, which they offer for 17/. 17s. 

One of the most imposing of those items in Mr. 
Edwards’s London catalogue which fall within our 
limits is a collection of newspaper cuttings, ballads, 
broadsides, engravings, and other matters, to the 
number of over 100, illustrating Frost Fairs on the 
Thames. Many of the engravings—of which most 
were printed on the ice—are of considerable 
interest (307.). The best of the eighteenth-century 
plans of London listed here are Horwood’s ‘ Plan of 
the Cities of London and Westminster,’ (1799), on 
8 large folding sheets, about which it is worth noting 
that every house is numbered, and two good 
examples of Rocque: the ‘New and Accurate 
Survey of the Cities of London, Westminster,’ &c., 
1751, 16 sheets, 4/. 1Us.; and the 176] edition on 24 
sheets, 5/. 

Kip’s ‘Nouveau Théatre de la Grande Bretagne’ 
is included here, containing as it does a number of 
highly interesting London views; this copy—4 vols., 
royal folio, in 2, in old calf—costs 32/. A verv 
pleasant item is a set of thirty original drawings in 
sepia by the miniature painter Bernard Lens, 
bound in a quarto volume under the title ‘The 
Exact Dress of the Head, drawn from the Life at 
Court, Opera, Theatre, Park, &c.,’ and depicting 
87 varieties of female head-dress as seen in London 
in the early eighteenth century (1725-6), 15/. A 
seventeenth-century MS. of over 200 pages, from 
the Beaufoy Library, is also worth mentioning— 
‘The Free Customs, Benefits, aud Priviledges of 
the Copyhold Tenants of the Manors of Stepney 
and Hackney,’ 16/.; and another seventeenth- 
century item of interest is a small quarto, entitled 
‘Brief Account of the Intended Bank of England,’ 
by the first Deputy-Governor of the Bank, Michael 
Godfrey (1694), 2). 16s. We have an attractive 





series of views of London Bridge, old and new, 
described here, and several good general views of 
the City and its environs. 

The social life of London is illustrated in these 
pages as well as its topography. We may take 
someinstances connected with the “ darkest London” 
of the past. Mr. Edwards has a copy of ‘ The Catter- 
villars of this Nation anatomized in a Brief vet 
Notable Discovery of House-breakers, Pickpockets, 
&c., together with the Life of a Penitent High- 
way-man, to which is added, the manner of 
Hectoring and Trapanning, as it is Acted in and 
about the City of London,’ 1659, 5/1. Under 
‘Prisons and Crime ’ are 5 vols. of Sessions Papers, 
Dec., 1772, to Oct., 1777, 41. 10s. Besides the more 
expensive works, we noticed a considerable 
number of curious books which may be had for a 
few shillings, as, for example, Cruden’s ‘ Adventures 
of Alexander the Corrector with an Account of 
the Chelsea Academies’ [for the insane], 1754, 4s. 6d. ; 
‘The Mourning Poet, or the Unknown Comforts of 
Imprisonment,’ bound with ‘ Reports’ on the state 
of the Fleet, Marshalsea, and King’s Bench Prisons, 
and an account of the ‘ Proceedings of the Prisoners 
in the Fleet Prison,’ by John Mackay, 12s. ; and—a 
somewhat different topic—a MS. of 56 leaves, 
written in 1721, being ‘Remembrances for Order 
and Decency to be kept in the Upper House of 
Parliament by the Lords when His Majestie is not 
there,’ 15s. 

Our next article will be on first editions and 
autographs of literary interest from c. 1790 to 
c. 1830. Particulars of items not yet included in 
catalogues may be sent for perusal if desired. 


‘LINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 


QuEsTION: Le comte Axel von Schwering. Son 


journal et ses conversations avec Il’ Empereur GQuil- 


laume II.—Les Lectures pour tous d’avril et mai 
viennent de publier de trés curieuses pages relatant 
des réflexions du comte de Schwering, et surtout 
ses relations et conversations avec le Kaiser a la 
veille de la ‘‘ Guerre-Mondiale.” La rédaction de 
cette revue, en donnant la traduction frangaise de 
la chose, parue en Angleterre, fait toute réserve sur 
son authenticité. Ceci dit, je me permets de poser 
les questions suivantes : Ce comte Axel de Schwer- 
ing a-t-ilexisté? Si oud, était-il ami de lempereur 
allemand? Si owz, était-il assez intime avec lui 
pour en recevoir des confidences ? 

Et pour finir, le comte de Schwering s’est-il 
suicidé et pourquoi? Je crois qu’on serait heureux 
d’avoir quelques détails sur l’authenticité et la 
rédaction du manuscrit. Qu’en pensent ceux de 
nos alliés qui collaborent 4 Notes and Queries ? 

SAINT-SAUD. 





Dotices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 








